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PART  I 

The  Lady  Comes 


JT  HAS  been  a hundred  years  now  since 
Bernadette  Soubirous  strolled  out  of  Lourdes 
with  two  other  girls  to  look  for  firewood:  only 
to  find  herself  involved,  instead,  in  a heavenly 
business  that  would  make  her  known  around 
the  world.  Barely  had  she  been  allowed  to  go 
along  with  her  sister  Marie-Toinette  and  Jeanne 
Abadie  on  that  routine  errand.  And  there,  at 
the  outset,  emerges  the  pattern  which  the  story 
would  follow,  around  one  such  ironic  twist  after 
another,  to  its  sensational  fulfillment.  The  key 
figure,  on  account  of  whom  her  companions  are 
remembered  at  all,  and  her  town  is  on  the  map, 
came  very  near  to  being  left  behind. 

The  child  had  had  a severe  attack  of  asthma 
only  the  night  before,  and  her  mother,  wary  of 
another,  did  not  like  the  look  of  that  February 
sky.  It  threatened  snow  or  even  rain.  And  the 
air  was  raw.  But  on  a promise  from  Bernadette 
that  she  would  bundle  up  warmly,  and  the  per- 
sistent pleas  of  all  three  girls,  the  mother, 
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though  not  one  to  change  her  mind,  neverthe- 
less did. 

So,  with  the  child  of  destiny  considered  a 
weak  third,  the  teen-age  trio  set  out  at  noon 
from  the  Soubirous  home.  They  clogged  along 
in  their  coarse  sabots,  two  of  them  barelegged, 
the  less  hardy  Bernadette  wearing  stockings 
and  indeed  heavily  wrapped  to  her  chin.  The 
girls  talked  idly  of  this  and  that,  enlivening 
their  chatter  with  a bit  of  banter,  when  sud- 
denly Jeanne  Abadie  broke  off  excitedly.  "Oh, 
look!”  she  cried.  "Look  at  all  those  big  sticks 
over  there!”  And  she  pointed  across  a mill- 
stream,  past  the  face  of  a huge  cavernous  rock, 
to  the  bank  beyond.  There,  sure  enough,  to 
their  great  delight,  lay  a scattered  supply  of 
driftwood  that  had  washed  free  of  the  current. 

Quickly  Jeanne  and  Marie  kicked  off  their 
sabots,  took  them  in  their  hands,  and  went 
wading  through  the  brook  where  it  curves 
sharply  round  that  massive  Rock  of  Massabielle 
to  join  the  Gave.  They  uttered  squeals  of 
mirthful  shock,  for  the  water  was  cold  and 
they  felt  very  brave.  Bernadette  did  not  follow. 
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"Come  on  over,”  called  Marie  invitingly.  "You 
might  as  well  have  stayed  home  if  you’re 
just  going  to  stand  there  and  mope,”  said 
Jeanne.  And  the  two  sat  down  to  dry  their 
legs  in  the  very  shadow  of  the  rock,  then  sprang 
to  their  task,  scampering  here  and  there  along 
the  river  bank  to  gather  any  piece  of  driftwood 
that  caught  their  eye. 

She  was  a thoughtful  little  fourteen-year-old 
who  stood  watching  from  her  side  of  the  stream, 
timid  about  going  in,  eager  to  be  over  there 
with  her  companions.  Their  cries  of  excitement 
as  they  added  to  their  stockpile,  and  the  light- 
hearted taunts  they  flung  at  her,  did  not  go 
unheard.  The  child  felt,  sadly,  that  she  was 
being  left  out  of  things  — that  she  didn’t  count. 

But  she  would  not  long  feel  so.  Just  when 
her  sense  of  isolation  had  driven  her  to  risk 
wading  the  stream  and  she  sat  removing  her 
sabots,  careless  of  what  the  cold  water  might 
do  to  her,  a vehement  gust  of  wind  blew  in 
apparently  from  all  directions.  Bernadette  gave 
a surprised  look  around.  Every  leaf,  flower, 
the  thick  grass,  ought  to  have  been  astir.  Yet 
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nothing  was.  The  row  of  poplars  by  the  river, 
with  a foliage  naturally  tremulous,  stood  un- 
touched. This  was  unaccountably  strange,  but 
after  a moment’s  wonder  the  girl  bent  to  her 
task  once  more.  She  had  hardly  got  off  a 
stocking  when  again  the  wind  distracted  her. 
It  set  up  a din  more  violent  than  before  — and 
again  nothing  stirred.  Then  in  that  motionless 
tumult,  something  did  begin  to  stir.  Over  on 
the  rock,  trailing  down  from  a niche,  a tangled 
growth  of  roses  swayed  gently,  then  wildly;  so 
that  the  frightened  girl  sprang  to  her  feet, 
ready  to  run. 

She  did  not  run.  For  presently  in  that  niche, 
filling  it  with  the  glory  of  her  radiance,  stood 
a Woman  of  such  unimaginable  charm  that  the 
little  visionary  could  scarcely  believe  her  eyes. 

"I  rubbed  them,”  she  would  tell  of  the  ex- 
perience afterward.  "I  shut  them  and  opened 
them  again,  but  the  Lady  was  still  there.” 

Heaven  knows  the  child  had  not  wanted  to 
doubt  her  Vision;  nothing  could  have  rim  more 
incompatibly  counter  to  the  ecstasy  in  her  soul; 
she  didn’t  want  ever  to  leave  this  hallowed  spot. 
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She  had  no  idea  who  her  Visitant  was:  but  the 
human  radiance  so  like  the  sun,  yet  softened 
to  a maternal  intimacy,  filled  the  girl  with  a 
joy  she  had  not  thought  possible  on  earth  and 
would  never  to  her  dying  day  find  the  words 
to  describe. 

Noticing  that  the  Lady  carried  a rosary, 
Bernadette  instinctively  reached  for  her  own. 
She  knelt  down.  But  when  she  tried  to  lift 
her  rosary,  to  touch  its  cross  to  her  forehead, 
she  could  not  do  it. 

Then  the  Lady  in  the  niche  was  lifting  hers: 
immediately  the  girl  was  able  to  copy  the 
gesture  as,  watching  the  Lady  closely,  she  now 
blessed  herself,  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and 
of  die  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  People 
who  would  see  Bernadette  do  this  on  future 
occasions  at  the  grotto,  would  be  struck  by 
the  singular  grace  of  her  motion;  and  one  of 
them,  a former  skeptic,  would  speak  of  "that 
look  of  an  angel  on  her  face.”  The  girl  was 
in  truth  a sister  to  the  cherubim  while  her 
ecstasy  lasted:  while,  with  the  Lady,  she  prayed 
the  rosary. 
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The  Lady  merely  listened,  following  the 
prayers  in  silence,  letting  the  beads  slip  grace- 
fully through  her  fingers;  except  only  at  the 
Gloria,  when  that  voice  dearer  to  the  Holy 
Trinity  than  the  nine  angelic  choirs  joined  the 
girl's  in  adoration.  Bernadette  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  saying  the  rosary,  but  not  until  this 
blessed  hour  did  the  familiar  words  open  upon 
her  soul  such  sunbursts  of  rapturous  meaning. 
No  distraction  could  touch  her.  Marie  and 
Jeanne  had  been  calling  to  her,  but  the  rosary 
went  on,  and  they  got  no  reply.  "What's  she 
on  her  knees  for?"  one  asked  the  other. 

The  answer  is  everybody's  knowledge  today. 
She  was  kneeling  to  a Presence  who  not  only 
made  praying  an  ecstatic  delight  but  in  her 
radiant  purity  suggested  to  the  girl  absolute 
perfection.  When,  weeks  later,  Bernadette 
learned  who  the  Apparition  truly  was,  it  did 
not  surprise  her;  the  impression  was  already 
there  that  the  Lady  did  not  look  unworthy  of 
the  Hail  Mary . Throughout  the  beautiful 
prayer,  repeated  over  and  over  and  over,  Ber- 
nadette could  not  take  her  eyes  from  that  silent 
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Partner  who  looked  indeed  to  be  its  living  ful- 
fillment. No  one  else,  nothing  else,  existed  for 
her;  she  breathed  of  a different  clime  than 
ours;  she  prayed  so  completely  unaware  of  her 
surroundings  that  Jeanne  and  Marie,  watching 
from  the  grotto  side  of  the  stream,  threw  peb- 
bles across  at  her  to  no  avail.  This  did  not 
break  her  trance.  Standing  at  the  base  of  the 
grotto,  the  two  glanced  curiously  up  into  the 
hollow:  what  did  Bernadette  see  there?  They 
saw  nothing  but  an  empty  niche. 

Only  too  soon,  the  enraptured  one  would 
see  nothing  more  herself.  For  the  Lady,  their 
rosary  done,  inclined  her  head  with  a smile 
full  of  the  tenderest  benignity,  and  in  a dim- 
ming haze  of  splendor  disappeared.  Not  a 
word  had  been  exchanged  between  them. 

Bernadette  rose,  bewildered,  from  her  knees. 
She  who  had  tasted  of  Paradise,  finding  it  the 
only  reality  while  her  ecstasy  prevailed,  did 
not  know  what  to  make  of  our  dull  world. 
The  niche  stood  bare,  exactly  as  those  other 
girls  had  seen  it.  But  the  glory  that  had  van- 
ished remained  to  her  the  predominant  reality, 
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so  intimately  had  it  become  the  life  of  her 
being.  And  there  came  welling  up  in  her 
young  heart  a tremendous  yearning  to  meet 
her  "most  beautiful  Lady”  again  — with  a 
strange,  inbred  confidence  that  somehow  she 
would.  The  Lady  had  not  promised  her  that, 
but  she  had  smiled,  and  the  confidence  was 
there.  Who  are  we  to  say  that  Gods  own 
Mother  cannot  have  put  it  there?  Certainly 
another  Bernadette  from  the  one  whom  Jeanne 
and  Marie  had  left  behind,  now  went  wading 
toward  them  through  the  chill  stream.  "I  didn’t 
mind  the  cold  water  at  all,”  was  her  first  com- 
ment to  them. 

"How  do  you  like  that?”  retorted  Jeanne 
in  a huff  of  comic  incredulity.  "She  doesn’t 
mind  the  water,  but  she  lets  us  gather  her 
wood!” 

They  had,  in  fact,  collected  enough  to  form 
three  bundles.  But  that  did  not  interest  Ber- 
nadette; seated  on  a lower  rock  of  the  grotto, 
she  thoughtfully  pulled  on  her  stockings, 
slowly  fitted  on  her  sabots.  Then  she  raised 
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her  eyes,  turning  them  inquisitively  from  one 
girl  to  the  other.  "Did  you  see  nothing?” 

Their  reply  cleared  away  all  doubt.  The 
Apparition  had  been  hers  alone!  Nor  did  she 
feel  inclined  to  tell  of  it.  How  could  she  know 
but  that  this  might  displease  the  Lady? 

The  three  girls  started  back  to  town  with 
their  fagots,  not  recrossing  the  millstream,  but 
climbing  the  Massabielle  slope  behind  the  grotto 
and  taking  the  forest  road.  Had  they  fore- 
seen that,  within  the  month,  crowds  would  be 
following  Bernadette  off  that  same  road  and 
down  to  the  grotto,  neither  of  her  companions 
would  have  found  it  harder  to  believe  than 
Bernadette  herself.  She  jogged  along  with 
them,  unpretentious,  trying  to  act  as  though 
she  had  nothing  important  on  her  mind.  But 
Jeanne  had  a sharp  eye. 

"Why  did  you  ask  if  we  saw  anything?  Did 
you?” 

"I  just  asked,  that’s  all.” 

"We  thought  you’d  never  get  finished  pray- 
ing,” chimed  in  Marie;  "and  on  your  knees, 
too!” 
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"Well,  you  don’t  have  to  be  in  church  to 
pray.” 

But  the  more  evasively  Bernadette  treated 
their  attempts  to  get  at  her  secret,  the  more 
surely  the  girls  knew  she  had  one.  What  was 
it?  Why  shouldn’t  they  be  told?  She  had 
never  withheld  secrets  from  them  before.  What 
had  come  over  her? 

At  the  edge  of  the  town,  Bernadette  broke 
under  the  strain.  "But  if  I let  you  know,  will 
you  promise  not  to  tell?  Both  of  you,  promise!” 

They  promised.  That  they  fully  intended  to 
keep  their  word,  Bernadette  never  doubted. 
She  took  them  into  her  confidence. 

The  three  had  stopped  walking,  coming  to- 
gether in  a cluster.  "I  saw  a Lady,”  Berna- 
dette was  saying  in  an  earnest  little  voice, 
"more  beautiful  than  I thought  possible  to  see. 
But  she  was  so  real  and  I knort  I saw  her  — 
standing  in  the  grotto  right  above  the  rose 
bush.  There  was  light  all  around  her  like  the 
sun,  but  I could  look  at  her,  and  she  looked  at 
me,  and  we  prayed  the  rosary.” 
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The  two  who  heard  this  with  bated  breath 
had  surely  not  bargained  for  the  disclosure  of 
a secret  so  utterly  incredible  — except  that  Ber- 
nadette clearly  believed  it.  And  what  they 
further  heard  carried  the  authority  of  exact 
particulars.  This  Lady  of  glory,  no  older  than 
Jeanne,  was  clad  in  white,  with  a blue  sash 
and  a veil;  she  stood  in  her  halo  of  light,  with 
a sparkling  yellow  rose  on  each  bare  foot;  and 
from  her  right  arm  dangled  a rosary  of  white 
beads  and  golden  cross,  bright  like  the  roses. 
Recounting  from  a memory  that  cherished  each 
item,  the  lone  witness  to  her  own  story  realized 
how  weakly  she  was  falling  short  of  the  rap- 
turous truth.  But  she  had  found  what  words 
lay  within  her  simple  command  — sincere,  mat- 
ter-of-fact  words  — and  the  secret  was  out. 

"A  likely  story,  that!”  said  Jeanne,  with  a 
pert  little  laugh.  She  who  by  her  own  subse- 
quent admission  did  not  disbelieve  the  report 
would  have  Bernadette  Soubirous  know  that,  at 
fifteen,  one  was  not  a gullible  child.  "A  likely 
chance,”  she  insisted,  "that  anybody’ll  fall  for 
that.” 
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"But  you  mustn’t  tell!”  Bernadette  had 
stepped  quickly  in  front  of  Jeanne,  looking 
her  earnestly  in  the  eye.  "Mind,  you  prom- 
ised!” 

With  a nod,  and  a glib  renewal  of  her  word 
of  honor,  Jeanne  broke  for  home,  leaving  the 
Soubirous  sisters  to  go  their  own  direction. 
She  scampered  along,  with  her  fagot  of  sticks 
light  enough  in  her  arms,  but  with  her  pledge 
quite  a burden  on  the  mind  of  a natural  chat- 
terbox. Nearing  her  house  she  met  a neighbor 
known  through  the  town  as  one  of  its  leading 
gossips:  did  ever  a timelier  opportunity  to  create 
a sensation  tempt  a spirited  jeune  fille?  It 
was  not  to  be  denied.  Jeanne  Abadie  blabbed 
the  secret  out.  And  the  chain  reaction  had  be- 
gun which  would  carry  the  story  through 
Lourdes,  France,  the  world. 

In  the  Soubirous  home,  a mere  basement 
room,  the  secret  eventually  fared  no  better. 
Bernadette  covered  it  well.  But  little  Marie, 
younger  by  two  and  a half  years,  could  not 
hide  her  inner  excitement;  her  sly,  nervous 
glances,  thrown  in  silence  at  her  sister,  did  not 
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escape  their  mother’s  eye.  This  was  not  like 
the  child.  Why  was  Marie  not  talking?  Had 
the  cat  stolen  her  tongue?  Instantly,  finding 
the  tension  unendurable,  she  was  proving  to 
her  mother  that  she  still  very  much  had  pos- 
session of  her  tongue.  "Bernadette,”  she  blurted 
out,  panting  with  the  wonder  of  it,  "saw  the 
prettiest  Lady  at  the  grotto,  right  up  in  the 
rocks,  and  shining  all  over.” 

Well,  did  you  ever!  Madame  Soubirous,  with 
arms  thrust  akimbo,  looked  to  Bernadette  for  a 
forthright  denial.  But  when  she  received  an 
unflinching  affirmation,  the  mother  grew  angry. 
"Put  that  nonsensical  lie  out  of  your  head, 
Bemarde!”  she  snapped  in  no  gentle  tone.  "Do 
you  want  to  make  us  all  a laughing  stock?  Do 
you  want  people  calling  you  a crazy  little  fool?” 
No  child  as  sensitive  as  Bernadette  could 
want  that.  But  she  knew  what  she  had  seen; 
was  she  supposed  to  believe  she  had  not?  Her 
mother,  trapped  by  that  inescapable  logic  of 
the  child,  resorted  to  some  logic  of  her  own. 
Why  did  not  Marie  see  this  impossible  Lady? 
Weren’t  they  both  at  the  grotto?  Just  what 
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did  happen  there?  As  a mother  she  demanded 
to  have  the  truth;  which  Bernadette  promptly, 
and  this  time  in  detail,  gave  her.  It  frightened 
the  poor  woman.  She  realized  now,  beyond  the 
last  hope  of  a doubt,  that  she  had  on  her  hands 
a daughter  who  did  really  believe  in  this 
astounding  claim.  One  could  not  watch  Ber- 
nadette’s face  nor  catch  the  sincerity  in  her 
voice  when  she  spoke  of  the  Vision,  without 
feeling  the  force  of  her  candor. 

The  mother  softened.  "Even  so,  Bernadette,” 
she  pleaded,  using  the  diminutive  tenderly,  "you 
must  take  care.  This  could  bring  you  harm, 
child.  It  might  be  the  work  of  the  devil.” 

"But  the  devil  wouldn’t  want  people  to  pray 
the  rosary.  He  wouldn’t  say  the  'Glory  be’ 
to  the  Holy  Trinity  — but  the  Lady  did.” 

There  was  that  unanswerable  logic  again! 
Thoroughly  confounded,  though  not  one  word 
of  disrespect  nor  act  of  disobedience  could  be 
charged  to  the  girl,  Madam  Soubirous  did  what 
alone  was  left  for  a baffled  mother  to  do  who 
would  not  give  in:  she  fell  back  upon  parental 
authority.  "This  has  gone  far  enough,”  she  said 
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with  the  rigidity  of  steel  in  her  voice.  '*You 
must  not,  you  must  never , return  to  the  grotto. 
Do  you  understand?  I forbid  you!” 

In  the  common  room  that  night,  where  the 
family  lay  at  rest,  one  in  their  midst  found  no 
sleep.  Lying  awake  in  a bed  shared  with  her 
sister,  Bernadette  could  do  nothing  but  think 
of  the  Lady.  Oh,  why  had  her  mother  for- 
bidden her  to  return?  And  in  the  dark  of  that 
overcrowded  room,  though  wanting  so  much 
not  to  disturb  the  others,  the  child  could  not 
repress  a sob.  If  only  she  could  go  back  to 
the  grotto,  something  in  her  made  her  intui- 
tively certain  that  the  Lady  would  come  there 
to  the  niche  again:  but  her  mother’s  command 
loomed  as  a barrier  insurmountable.  In  her 
obedient  young  mind,  there  was  now  no  choice; 
and  the  sorrow  this  brought  was  such  as  we, 
who  have  not  seen  her  Vision,  cannot  remotely 
understand.  The  child  wept  through  the  night, 
as  softly  as  she  could. 

Exactly  three  mornings  later,  and  with  her 
mother’s  permission , Bernadette  was  back  at 
the  grotto. 
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PART  II 

The  Lady  Speaks  to  Bernadette 

JT  WAS  a Sunday  morning,  and  Bernadette 
with  her  sister  had  returned  to  church  for 
the  High  Mass.  Their  mother,  remaining  at 
home,  felt  uneasy.  Nor  did  her  apprehension 
prove  false.  For,  hurrying  out  of  church  when 
the  services  were  over,  Bernadette  found  her- 
self inescapably  surrounded  by  a swarm  of 
chattering  girls. 

"Is  it  true  about  the  Lady?”  they  pleaded 
excitedly.  "Was  she  beautiful  like  Jeanne 
Abadie  says  you  said?  Did  she  really,  honestly 
shine  like  the  sun?” 

"Yes.” 

"And  right  up  in  the  grotto?” 

"Yes.” 

"Then  let’s  all  go  down  to  the  grotto,”  came 
the  bright  suggestion,  as  though  the  Lady  might 
still  be  there.  It  evoked  cries  of  enthusiastic 
agreement. 

"No,  I mustn’t,”  dissented  one  little  voice. 
"My  mother  has  forbidden  that.” 
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"But  why?”  they  wailed  in  chorus,  and  fol- 
lowed Bernadette  home  to  inquire  of  the  mother 
herself. 

Into  the  dingy  basement  room  where  Ma- 
dame Soubirous  anxiously  awaited  Bernadette’s 
return,  and  where  alone  in  all  Lourdes  the 
common  topic  of  interest  had  been  sternly  for- 
bidden, the  public  curiosity  now  intruded.  And 
this  flock  of  youngsters,  bent  upon  a purpose, 
could  no  more  be  silenced  than  a flock  of  mag- 
pies. 

But  Louise  Soubirous  had  been  meeting  chal- 
lenges all  through  her  difficult  life.  "Go  to 
the  grotto  if  you  like,”  she  shouted  the  girls 
down;  'Tm  not  your  mother!  But  I’m  telling 
you  my  Bemarde  stays  here.”  Then  with  a 
sudden  change  of  tone,  in  a magnificent  burst 
of  unconcern:  "Bernadette  is  out  of  this.” 

Out  of  this!  How  could  she  be?  Who  but 
Bernadette  saw  the  Lady?  Didn’t  Bernadette 
say  she  did?  Bernadette  was  the  one  who  was 
in  it. 

"Very  well,”  argued  back  the  indomitable, 
"if  Bernadette  saw  this  Woman  and  you  did 
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not,  it’s  her  business  and  not  yours.  We’ll  take 
care  of  our  own  affairs.” 

"But  Bernadette  wants  to  go  — ” 

"And  she’s  not  going.  For  the  last  time  I 
tell  you,  Bernadette  is  not  going  to  the  grotto . 
I’ll  not  have  her  — do  you  little  smarties  know 
if  this  grotto  business  is  not  of  the  devil?  Do 
you?”  Ominously  the  mother  added:  "This 
Lady  could  be  a trick  of  his.” 

The  warning  did  not  frighten.  "We  could 
take  a bottle  of  holy  water  along,”  brightly 
chirped  little  Marie  Hillo,  a child  not  yet  in 
her  teens.  "And  Bernadette  could  sprinkle  the 
Lady  if  she  comes  again.  Then  if  she’s  from 
the  devil,  she  won’t  like  that  and  she’ll  go 
away.” 

This  capital  idea  excited  an  outburst  of  cries, 
which  filled  the  narrow  room  in  shrill  agree- 
ment that  now  surely  the  grotto  must  be  con- 
sidered perfectly  safe. 

"All  right!  All  right!”  cried  the  tormented 
woman,  clapping  a pair  of  quick  hands  to  her 
ears.  "Take  your  noisy  tongues  and  the  holy 
water  and  Bernadette,  if  you  obstinate  little 
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fools  won’t  listen,  and  go!  Clear  out,  all  of 
you!  Go!” 

They  all  did.  Nor,  as  they  hurried  to  the 
grotto,  did  Marie  Hillo  forget  to  run  into  her 
house  for  that  bottle  of  blest  water. 

"Mind,  we  must  pray  the  rosary,”  Berna- 
dette cautioned,  as  she  halted  the  group  before 
the  great  rock.  She  raised  a look  to  the  niche, 
full  of  a beseeching  confidence,  when  instantly 
her  face  went  radiant  with  bliss. 

"Quick!”  urged  the  youngster  at  her  side, 
thrusting  the  holy  water  into  Bernadette’s  hand. 
"Sprinkle  her.” 

To  get  the  rubric  over  with,  Bernadette  gave 
the  bottle  a faint  jerk  toward  the  Vision. 

"Say  the  words,”  prompted  the  little  Hillo 
girl. 

But  Bernadette  could  not  bring  herself  to 
say,  "If  you’re  from  the  devil,  go  away.”  In- 
stead, she  invited  prayerfully:  "If  you  are  from 
God,  come  nearer.” 

The  Apparition  — so  we  have  it  from  the 
eyewitness  herself  — stepped  forward  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  niche. 
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"The  Lady’s  not  angry,”  Bernadette  called 
around.  "She’s  smiling  at  us,  and  looks  ever 
so  pleased.  And  she  did  come  nearer.” 

A murmur  of  wonder  ran  through  the  youth- 
ful assembly.  To  be  smiled  upon  by  nobody 
they  could  see,  yet  to  see  clearly  that  Berna- 
dette did  see:  this  set  their  young  minds  in  a 
whirl.  Wildly  they  glanced  from  Bernadette  to 
the  niche,  from  the  niche  back  to  the  radiant 
visionary  in  their  midst.  That  glow  on  her 
face,  as  though  from  a sunrise  nowhere  visi- 
ble— it  was  utterly  bewildering.  But  their 
frenzied  curiosity  could  not  draw  from  Ber- 
nadette another  word.  She  had  fallen  on  her 
knees,  transformed  into  an  undistractible  tab- 
leau, her  attention  all  given  to  the  Vision  while 
in  an  ecstasy  of  fervor  she  went  on  reciting 
her  beads. 

"Oh,  what  if  she’s  dying!”  cried  her  younger 
sister,  Marie-Toinette,  when  Bernadette  would 
not  waken  from  her  trance.  And  the  group 
scattered,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do  in  their 
sudden  fright,  some  running  about  in  circles, 
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others  running  up  the  hill  behind  the  grotto 
to  scream  for  help. 

The  screams  brought  hurrying  down  to  the 
scene  a stalwart  young  man  of  twenty-eight  who 
worked  the  neighboring  mill,  and  with  him  his 
mother.  Between  them  they  got  Bernadette 
to  her  feet,  guiding  her  gently  away  from  the 
grotto.  The  child  offered  no  resistance.  Why 
should  she  have?  As  the  three  stepped  along, 
her  ecstasy  remained  unbroken:  she  still  be- 
held her  Vision,  never  lowering  her  eyes  from 
the  Lady  who  had  left  the  niche  to  glide  in 
her  aura  of  light,  face  to  face,  before  her 
advancing  little  devotee.  ”1  never  saw  the  like 
of  it,”  admitted  the  miller  afterward.  "That 
girl  saw  something  the  rest  of  us  didn’t.  She 
was  alive  to  nothing  else  and  I couldn’t  dis- 
tract her,  when  I tried,  from  whatever  it  was. 
The  invisible  being  kept  in  front  and  a little 
above  her.” 

At  their  mill  home,  as  soon  as  the  child  had 
been  put  into  a chair,  Nicolau  and  his  mother 
realized  she  required  no  further  attention. 
Whatever  had  claimed  little  Bernadette,  she 
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was  out  of  her  spell  now.  She  sat  talking  to 
her  sympathetic  listeners,  telling  them  of  the 
wondrous  Lady;  how  again  they  had  prayed 
the  rosary  together;  and  that  the  Lady  had 
worn  the  same  white  dress  with  a blue  sash 
and  a white  veil,  and  a golden  rose  on  each 
foot,  and  stood  in  a halo  of  splendor,  just  as 
before.  The  child  did  not  recall  being  led  from 
the  grotto.  Only  after  her  gracious  Visitant 
had  bowed  in  farewell,  then  vanished,  did  her 
ecstasy  fade  to  an  awareness  of  her  surround- 
ings. 

"And  that  was  just  before  we  turned  in 
here,”  she  added,  with  a wistful  little  catch  in 
her  voice. 

"But  this  Lady  — who  is  she?”  asked  Ni- 
colau. 

"She  didn’t  tell  me.” 

"What  did  she  tell  you,  Bernadette?”  put  in 
his  mother. 

"She  only  said  the  'Glory  be’  at  the  end  of 
the  decades.  But  she  was  praying  the  rosary 
all  the  way.  I saw  the  beads  moving  through 
her  fingers.” 
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Down  to  that  last  particular,  this  second 
visitation  matched  the  first.  Not  a word  of  her 
identity  did  the  glorious  Lady  confide,  nor  why 
she  had  appeared.  But  the  same  parting  smile 
to  be  remembered  by,  renewed  in  the  girl  the 
same  tender  understanding  that  the  two  had 
not  done  with  each  other:  that  they  would  be 
meeting  again. 

The  same  unmollified  opposition  was  to  be 
heard  from,  too.  Informed  of  the  wild  commo- 
tion at  the  grotto,  and  where  her  daughter  had 
been  taken,  Madame  Soubirous  came  storming 
into  the  room.  'Til  show  you,  you  silly  little 
fool,”  she  fumed,  jiggling  a switch  at  Berna- 
dette. 'Til  thrash  that  nonsense  out  of  your 
stubborn  head,  I will!”  And  she  pulled  the  un- 
resisting child  from  her  chair. 

"Don’t  you  dare!”  flared  up  the  other  woman, 
stepping  between  them.  "Not  in  my  house  you 
won’t!”  Then  in  an  appeal  iced  with  scorn: 
"Madame  Soubirous,  would  you  strike  an 
angel?” 

The  switch  dropped,  unused,  to  the  floor, 
and  in  a turmoil  of  emotion  the  child’s  mother 
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broke  into  sobs.  She  had  not  understood, 
until  this  chilling  rebuke,  that  people  would  not 
ail  be  laughing  at  the  girl — that  some  might 
reserve  their  contempt  for  whoever  opposed  her. 
The  shamed  mother  put  a caressing  arm  over 
Bernadette’s  shoulders,  and  with  her  marched 
out  of  the  house.  She  had  learnt  a lesson. 

The  third  apparition  took  place  the  follow- 
ing Thursday.  On  the  evening  before,  Madame 
Soubirous  had  received  a surprise  visit  from 
two  considerable  ladies  of  the  parish,  who  made 
no  secret  of  their  faith  in  Bernadette’s  claim. 

They  asked,  hopefully,  if  they  might  ac- 
company the  child  the  next  time  she  went  down 
to  the  grotto.  'Well,  I don’t  know,”  the  moth- 
er hedged.  "But  since  you  ask  — I suppose 
it’ll  be  all  right.” 

So  it  was  a party  of  three  at  the  grotto  on 
the  eighteenth,  just  as  day  was  breaking.  Ber- 
nadette had  arrived  first,  running  down  the 
slope  and  around  the  massive  rock  to  face  the 
niche.  The  other  two  took  their  stand  on  either 
side  of  the  kneeling  girl;  Mme.  Millet  held 
a blest  candle,  the  youthful  Antoinette  Peyret 
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clasped  in  both  hands  a bottle  of  ink,  together 
with  a pen  and  paper.  Presently  a look  of 
bursting  wonder  came  over  Bernadette’s  fea- 
tures, and  her  companions  knew  that  a brighter 
reality  than  the  dawn  had  put  it  there. 

Neither  made  an  attempt  to  disturb  her 
while  she  prayed:  it  would  have  been  futile, 
for  she  was  again  in  ecstasy.  Whenever  at  the 
grotto  she  recited  the  rosary,  for  as  long  as  it 
lasted  nothing  else  could  claim  her  attention; 
afterward,  it  sometimes  happened  that  the  Lady 
for  a purpose  of  her  own  would  release  her 
little  client  from  the  trance  while  still  remain- 
ing to  her  fascinated  vision.  It  was  so  now. 
Bernadette  was  just  concluding  the  rosary, 
blessing  herself  in  that  distinctive  way  she  had, 
when  she  could  feel  a tug  at  her  sleeve. 

"Is  she  still  there?”  whispered  Antoinette. 
"Oh,  yes  — and  how  beautiful!” 

"Then  take  these”  — Bernadette  promptly 
did  — "and  ask  the  Lady  for  a message.  Write 
it  down.  Every  word,  exactly.  Quick!” 

It  was  a large  order  for  a girl  who  could 
scarcely  write.  But  clutching  the  opened  bot- 
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tie,  the  pen  and  pad,  and  not  in  the  least  em- 
barrassed, Bernadette  with  an  air  of  confiding 
intimacy  looked  up  at  the  Apparition. 

"They  want  me  to  take  down  what  you  have 
to  say.” 

In  reply  the  Lady  spoke  her  first  word,  and 
she  was  smiling.  "That  isn’t  necessary,  child. 
You’ll  have  no  trouble  remembering  what  I 
say.” 

Bernadette  handed  back  to  Antoinette  her 
writing  equipment.  "I  can  remember  whatever 
the  Lady  will  have  to  say,”  she  explained  sim- 
ply. And  she  was  positively  confident  she  would. 
An  overwhelming  sweetness  had  come  into  her 
heart  from  the  Lady’s  voice,  beyond  the  or- 
chestral power  of  a thousand  violins.  One  didn’t 
forget  such  music.  And  Bernadette  turned  to 
the  niche,  hopeful  of  more. 

Immediately  the  Lady  was  asking:  "Will  you 
do  me  the  honor  to  come  here  every  day  for 
two  weeks?” 

That  she  should  be  so  courteously  petitioned, 
as  though  the  privilege  was  not  all  hers,  and 
in  a voice  that  reinforced  so  appealingly  the 
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living  desire  of  her  eyes,  drew  the  child  back 
into  ecstasy.  She  could  only  listen  now.  And 
the  Lady  was  promising  her,  not  an  easy  time 
of  it  in  this  world,  but  happiness  eternal  in  the 
next.  The  child  must  have  wondered,  feeling 
her  avalanche  of  joy  from  the  lovely  Vision, 
how  one  little  soul  was  ever  going  to  hold  that 
greater  bliss  of  heaven. 

What  further  on  this  occasion  the  Lady  con- 
fided, has  not  gone  into  the  records.  Berna- 
dette withheld  it  as  a secret  not  to  be  com- 
municated. Was  it,  perhaps,  that  the  child  had 
been  asked  to  dedicate  her  innocent  life  to  suf- 
fering on  behalf  of  the  world’s  sinners?  Certain 
it  is  that,  during  a later  apparition,  the  girl 
turned  from  the  grotto  to  call  aloud  to  the  as- 
sembled crowd:  "Penitence!  Penitence!  Peni- 
tence!” At  another  time  she  was  heard  to  mur- 
mur, as  if  indeed  prompted,  and  with  a mourn- 
ful gravity  unusual  in  a child:  "Pray,  pray, 
pray  for  poor  sinners.”  She  had  already  begun 
to  act  like  a little  saint,  full  of  tender  concern 
for  the  salvation  of  souls:  and  her  life  grew 
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rich  in  evidence  that  suffering  vicariously  had 
become  her  own  special  vocation. 

Aside  from  trials  of  the  spirit,  the  keenest 
of  which  was  a purgatory  of  longing  when  the 
visions  came  no  more,  she  endured,  with  heroic 
composure,  abscesses,  tumors,  rheumatism,  bone 
infections,  and  worse  spells  of  asthma  than 
ever  before.  Once,  after  she  had  spent  a night 
in  coughing  up  blood,  a nun  in  her  community 
remarked  how  dreadfully  she  was  suffering, 
and  was  answered:  "It  is  important  that  I 
should.”  Those  commiserating  her  were  likely 
to  hear  from  Sister  Marie-Bemard  that  "we 
make  too  much  of  our  troubles.”  And  when 
the  miraculous  waters  of  the  grotto  were  cur- 
ing day  by  day  the  medically  incurable,  and 
she  was  pleaded  with  to  try  them  herself,  her 
reply  held  the  gravity  and  pathos  of  some  fixed 
understanding:  "But  those  waters  are  not  for 
me.” 

Except  for  her,  of  course,  the  bubbling  spring 
would  not  have  been  there  at  all.  The  large 
turnout  that  awaited  Bernadette’s  arrival  at  the 
grotto  on  February  25  noticed  not  a trace  of  a 
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trickle  in  the  lower  cavern.  There  was  none. 
The  girl  knelt  at  her  accustomed  place,  lapsed 
into  her  reverie,  and  did  what  the  crowd  had 
come  to  see  her  do.  But  she  had  a surprise 
for  them  today.  Having  finished  her  rosary, 
Bernadette  rose  promptly  to  her  feet,  nodded 
compliantly  to  the  niche,  and  went  running  to- 
ward that  open  cavern;  she  hesitated,  looking 
up  at  the  niche  again;  then  crouched  down  in 
the  cavity  to  scrape  away  at  its  soil,  and  with 
her  small  hands  kept  digging  into  it,  until  she 
had  hollowed  out  a muddy  basin.  The  water 
was  already  coming. 

The  multitude  let  out  a gasp.  "She’s  gone 
mad,”  someone  said  pityingly.  But  the  child, 
mindful  only  of  her  beautiful  Vision,  went 
right  on  obeying:  scooping  up  a double  handful 
of  mud  and  spreading  it  over  her  face.  "To 
think,”  a freethinker  reflected  aloud,  "that  such 
gross  stupidity  is  tolerated  in  the  nineteenth 
century!”  If  he  returned  the  next  day,  how- 
ever, his  outraged  delicacy  must  have  been  in 
for  a reverse  shock.  The  puddle  that  Berna- 
dette had  dug  was  now  a spring  running  strong, 
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the  water  brimming  over  and  trickling  off  in 
a thin  stream  to  the  River  Gave. 

As  of  now,  a full  century  later,  it  is  still 
running  strong.  No  spells  of  drought  during 
that  long  interval  have  been  known  to  slacken 
its  steady  flow  of  an  estimated  25,000  gallons 
a day.  Nor  is  it  on  record  that  any  of  the 
countless  beneficiaries  of  those  healing  waters, 
cases  given  up  by  their  doctors  as  hopeless, 
ever  sneered  at  the  blessed  memory  of  the  girl 
who,  in  obeying  her  heavenly  Vision,  proved 
herself  wiser  than  the  so-called  advanced  minds 
of  the  period. 

It  was  her  wisdom,  as  it  was  her  delight,  to 
carry  out  every  directive  of  that  heavenly  voice 
from  the  niche.  When  the  Lady  instructed  her 
to  "go  and  tell  the  priests  that  I wish  to  have  a 
chapel  built  here,”  she  went  at  her  first  oppor- 
tunity to  the  parish  rectory.  She  did  not  go 
without  fear,  for  the  Abbe  Peyramale  was  a 
formidable  man;  but  her  consuming  desire  to 
please  the  Lady  dominated  the  fear. 

"A  chapel!”  exploded  the  Abbe,  jumping  up 
from  the  chair  he  had  just  sat  down  in.  "Why 
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on  earth,  girl,  should  a chapel  be  built  in  that 
God-forsaken  place?” 

"The  Lady  wants  it.” 

"Now,  does  she?” 

"Yes,  Monsieur  le  Cure.  Very  much.” 

"But  the  Lady  hasn’t  told  you  who  she  is. 
Or  why  she  wants  it.” 

"Oh,  but  she  did  — she  wants  processions  to 
come  there.” 

The  straightforward  simplicity  of  this  di- 
minutive girl  standing  before  him,  whom  he 
had  always  known  as  a timid  little  thing, 
awakened  in  him  a touch  of  admiration.  The 
cantonal  vicar  of  Lourdes  laid  a firm  but  gen- 
tle hand  on  the  girl’s  shoulder. 

"But,  child,”  he  tried  to  explain,  "you  must 
understand  we  can’t  be  building  chapels  any- 
where that  somebody  unknown  might  happen 
to  want  one.  Go  back,  Bernadette,  and  ask 
your  Lady  who  she  is.”  With  that,  he  turned 
to  leave  the  room  — but  hesitated.  "Ask  the 
Lady  for  a sign.  Tell  her  to  make  that  rose 
bush  at  the  grotto  bloom  as  it  does  in  July. 
Then  we’ll  consider.” 
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The  sign  specified  wasn’t  necessary.  The  new 
stream  went  on  trickling  from  the  grotto,  and 
one  day  a stonecutter  who  had  all  but  lost  the 
sight  of  an  eye  twenty  years  ago  said  to  his 
daughter:  "You  know,  you  can’t  laugh  off  a 
girl  who’s  made  a spring  come  bubbling  out 
of  the  rocks  that  wasn’t  there  before.”  And 
his  good  eye  caught  the  quick  sparkle  of  a 
bright  idea.  "Go  down  to  the  grotto,”  he  di- 
rected, "and  bring  back  some  of  that  water.” 
The  daughter  did.  And  no  sooner  had  her 
father  applied  it  to  his  damaged  eye  than  a 
great  shout  broke  from  his  lips:  "It  worked! 
It  worked!  Glory  be  to  God,  I can  see”  — he 
shut  each  eye  alternately  — "better’n  out  of  the 
other  one!” 

And  Louis  Bourriette  rushed  off  to  his  doc- 
tor. "You  said  the  eye’d  never  come  back, 
Doctor  Dozous,”  he  flung  out  his  taunt  hilari- 
ously, beside  himself  with  joy.  "But  it  has! 
It  can  see!  Look  at  the  one  that  was  dead  and 
see  if  it  can’t!” 
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The  diagnostician  put  the  claim  to  a rigid 
clinical  test.  “So  it  can,”  he  said  in  aston- 
ishment. 

News  of  the  sensational  cure  spread  wildly. 
“Did  you  hear  of  the  miracle?”  became  a stand- 
ard greeting.  And  the  bleak  rock  with  its 
merry  trickle  of  water  was  now  attracting  the 
curious  and  the  hopeful,  even  when  Bernadette 
would  not  be  there.  A distraught  mother,  see- 
ing her  infant  lapse  into  a breathless  coma, 
and  given  to  understand  that  nothing  could 
revive  the  child,  believed  in  her  heart  that 
something  might.  She  went  running  with  her 
dying  baby  to  the  grotto,  held  it  naked  in  the 
frigid  spring:  and  within  the  hour  little  Louis- 
Justin  Bouhohorts  was  back  home  and  breath- 
ing normally  again  in  his  crib.  Next  followed 
Blaise  Maumus,  the  widow  Crozat,  Auguste 
Bordes,  in  the  documented  procession  of  incur- 
ables who  were  cured  at  the  spring.  Then  there 
was  Jeanne  Crassus  whose  hand  had  been 
paralyzed  for  ten  years;  she  dipped  it  in  the 
spring,  drew  it  out,  and  flexed  it  nimbly  at  the 
wrist  and  finger  joints.  Lourdes  had  never 
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known  the  like  of  all  this.  And  in  his  rectory, 
Abbe  Peyramale  was  indeed  "considering”  now. 

Bernadette  could  use  whatever  help  she  might 
obtain  from  so  influential  and  resolute  a man. 
For  the  law  had  begun  to  hound  this  harmless 
girl  who  simply  walked  to  the  grotto  to  say  her 
prayers  with  the  beautiful  Lady  — who  in  turn 
was  already  bestowing  such  benedictions  as  no 
natural  causes  could  explain.  As  for  that,  the 
town  court’s  own  register  shows  that,  during 
the  period  of  the  visions,  not  a single  crime 
was  committed  in  or  around  Lourdes;  which 
rather  forces  one  to  conclude  that  the  police, 
instead  of  hampering,  should  have  been  pro- 
moting the  blessed  affair.  But  their  commis- 
sioner, from  the  start,  along  with  the  imperial 
prosecutor,  had  had  his  mind  made  up.  They 
had  each,  on  separate  occasions,  arrested  the 
girl;  each  had  attempted  to  trick  her  into  con- 
tradictory statements;  both  found  themselves 
badly  outwitted  by  the  child’s  devastating 
candor. 

M.  Dutour,  the  imperial  prosecutor,  now  led 
a chastened  delegation  of  officials  to  the  Abbe 
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Peyramale.  "We  are  counting  on  the  Church,” 
said  he  to  the  priest,  "to  help  us  put  a stop  to 
this  ridiculous  grotto  affair.  It’s  become  a pub- 
lic menace.” 

"Nonsense!”  flashed  back  the  Abbe  "What’s 
so  menacing  about  a young  girl  reciting  the 
rosary?  What  she  sees  is  her  business,  not  the 
law’s.” 

"But  the  crowds  — they’re  getting  out  of 
hand,  we  fear.”  It  was  true,  that  on  the  four- 
teenth of  Bernadette’s  fortnight  of  daily  visits, 
which  fell  on  March  4,  a throng  of  some  20,000 
had  converged  on  the  grotto. 

"But  has  there  been  any  disorderly  conduct?” 
asked  the  priest  in  a caustic  tone.  "Haven’t 
they  merely  stood  around  watching  the  girl, 
some  joining  her  in  the  prayers?  Where’s  the 
crime  in  that?” 

"None,  Your  Reverence;  but  who  knows 
what  might  happen  if  this  is  allowed  to  go  un- 
checked?” The  prosecutor  fell  silent,  a thought- 
ful frown  darkening  his  brow.  "We  were 
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thinking,  in  the  interest  of  public  safety,”  he 
continued,  "that  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  put 
Bernadette  Soubirous  under  custody  until  — ” 

"You’ll  do  nothing  of  the  kind,”  roared  the 
vicar  of  Lourdes;  "not  if  I can  help  it!  She’s 
violated  no  law:  the  grotto  grounds  are  public 
property.  And  I’m  warning  you  gentlemen,  if 
you  value  your  political  life,  not  to  try  any 
more  of  your  unjustifiable  arrests.  Keep  your 
hands  off  that  child!”  And  the  chief  church- 
man of  the  area  cleared  the  disappointed  dele- 
gation out  of  his  rectory. 

They  had  misinterpreted  the  Abbe’s  notice- 
able absence  from  the  grotto:  he  was  simply 
playing  it  safe,  maintaining  an  open  mind.  This 
was  a matter  of  grave  consequence,  and  on  his 
part  called  for  delicacy  of  judgment;  he  must 
not  act  hastily.  Convinced  of  Bernadette’s  sin- 
cerity, he  still  allowed  for  the  possible  factor 
of  hallucinations,  although  the  girl  had  not  im- 
pressed him  as  one  who  suffered  from  them. 
But  his  hesitancy  was  fading.  Those  miraculous 
cures  could  not  be  denied. 
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On  the  feast  of  the  Annunciation,  then 
known  as  Lady  Day,  the  Lady  broke  the  tre- 
mendous news  of  her  identity.  Bernadette  al- 
ways approached  the  grotto  from  the  rear, 
walking  rapidly  down  the  hill  and  swinging 
around  to  face  the  niche,  which  she  would  in- 
variably find,  at  first,  unoccupied.  This  time, 
however,  she  had  noticed  on  her  way  down  a 
blaze  of  unearthly  light  streaming  out  over  the 
grounds,  and  her  heart  beat  wildly;  she  made 
her  turn,  breathless  from  running,  to  put  her- 
self in  the  full  glow  of  that  superhuman  radi- 
ance. Her  glorious  Visitant,  as  if  herself  eager 
for  their  meeting,  was  already  there. 

Bernadette  raised  a beseeching  little  apology 
to  the  niche.  "I  beg  your  pardon  for  being 
late,”  she  said. 

"You  aren’t  at  all  late,”  smiled  the  Lady 
out  of  her  radiant  splendor. 

The  vast  assembly,  jammed  into  the  fore- 
ground of  the  grotto  and  reaching  beyond  mill- 
stream  and  river,  saw  only  one  side  of  this 
exchange  of  courtesies.  But  the  Presence  they 
could  not  see  was  taking  special  notice  of 
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them:  "as  a loving  mother,”  to  quote  Berna- 
dette, "looks  at  her  children.” 

The  girl  regained  the  Lady’s  attention. 
"Please,”  she  was  asking,  "would  you  be  so 
kind  as  to  tell  me  who  you  are?” 

The  Lady  bowed  modestly,  but  did  not  speak. 
Often  as  the  child  had  heretofore  asked  the 
same  question,  she  never  had  dared  repeat  it; 
she  did  now,  not  once,  but  twice.  "Oh,  would 
you  please,  most  beautiful  Lady,”  she  implored 
for  the  third  time,  "tell  me  who  you  are?” 

In  a gesture  to  match  the  enchantment  of 
her  words,  the  Lady,  her  hands  folded,  lifted  a 
look  of  profound  gratitude  to  the  sky;  then 
lowering  her  maternal  gaze  to  little  Bernadette, 
and  opening  her  arms  downward  as  in  her 
image  on  the  Miraculous  Medal,  she  leaned 
forward  to  say: 

"I  am  the  Immaculate  Conception.” 
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PART  III 

The  Lady’s  Chapel  is  Built 

‘luATITHIN  an  hour  of  the  apparition  on 
March  25,  Bernadette  was  walking  in  a 
great  hurry  to  the  rectory.  When  previously, 
on  behalf  of  her  glorious  Lady,  she  had  gone 
to  Abbe  Peyramale  to  ask  this  local  dignitary 
of  the  Church  that  a chapel  be  built  at  the 
grotto,  it  will  be  recalled  that  her  petition  met 
with  a vigorous  refusal.  "You  can’t  even  tell 
me,”  he  had  chided,  "who  your  Lady  is.” 

Nor  could  she  then. 

But  she  had  an  answer  now.  The  beauty  of 
the  words  echoed  through  her  mind  and  on  her 
lips,  as  carefully  she  murmured  them  over  and 
over.  She  must  take  this  precaution  to  have 
them  exactly  right  for  the  Abbe,  because  she 
did  not  herself  know  what  they  meant  — other 
than  something  tremendously  important. 

"The  Lady  told  me  this  morning  who  she 
is,”  she  announced  all  out  of  breath  as  soon 
as  he  had  marched  into  the  parlor. 
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He  had  rather  the  look  of  one  caught  in  a 
web  of  responsibility.  "Sit  down,  Bernadette,” 
he  said  solemnly,  motioning  to  a chair.  The 
vicar  himself  sat  down  at  a writing  table  and 
took  up  a pen.  "And  what  did  your  Lady  say?” 

"She  didn’t  tell  me  at  first,”  Bernadette 
began,  picking  her  words  with  care.  "Only  when 
I kept  asking.  After  the  third  time  she  did.” 

"Did  she  look  perturbed?”  suggested  the 
vicar,  scribbling  down  a note. 

The  question  hung  in  the  air,  unanswered. 
While  the  pen  went  scratching  away,  Peyra- 
male  stole  a glance  at  the  girl:  she  wore  a 
worried  little  frown  and,  perched  on  one  of 
those  high-backed  Gothic  chairs,  looked  appeal- 
ingly small.  "I  mean,  Bernadette,”  he  smiled, 
"did  she  seem  angry?  Did  she  give  the  im- 
pression that  she  didn’t  like  being  asked  any- 
thing so  personal?” 

"Oh  no,  Monsieur  le  Cure,  the  Lady  never 
looks  angry  at  me.” 

And  on  an  impulse  to  bring  to  him  as  vividly 
as  she  could  the  intense  memory,  the  child 
sidled  down  from  her  chair  to  stand  with  folded 
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hands;  raising  to  the  ceiling  a look  of  such 
beatific  purity  as  the  priest  had  never  in  his 
life  beheld;  a look  which  he  knew  no  actress 
could  have  assumed. 

"That  is  how  the  Lady  looked,”  she  was  ex- 
plaining. "Then  the  Lady  spread  her  arms  out 
like  this,  turning  her  face  to  me”  — the  Abbe 
wondered  how  so  much  tenderness  could  have 
gone  into  the  look  which  the  carpet  was  now 
receiving  — "and  she  told  me,  oh,  ever  so  clear 
and  beautiful:  T am  the  Im-mac-u-late  Con- 
ception.’ ” 

"The  Lady  said  what?” 

" T am  the  Im-mac-u-late  Con-cep-tion.’  ” 
It  was  like  a trumpet  blast  from  the  heavens, 
shattering  whatever  complacency  the  Vicar  of 
Lourdes  may  have  been  feigning.  He  sat  locked 
in  silence,  leaning  forward  on  his  elbows,  his 
hands  clapped  over  his  broad  face.  Could  it 
really  have  been  — his  heart  tightened  at  the 
thought  — the  one  whom,  alone,  the  words 
could  mean?  If  the  girl  had  quoted  correctly, 
if  she  were  not  the  dupe  of  some  diabolic  illu- 
sion. . . . The  cautious  theologian  spread  his 
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fingers  to  allow  himself  a covert  glance  at  her: 
she  was  watching  with  a kind  of  patient  desire, 
an  eager  docility,  that  did  not  suggest  hysteria. 
He  dropped  his  hands. 

"Bernadette,  do  you  realize  what  you  have 
said?” 

"I  said  the  words  just  as  I heard  them,”  she 
responded  firmly,  having  caught  the  insinuation 
in  his  voice;  "I  didn’t  want  to  change  them.  I 
kept  saying  them  over,  all  the  way  here.” 

"What  do  they  mean?” 

"Something  beautiful,  I know”  — that  inef- 
fable expression  was  on  her  face  once  more  — 
"because  they  sounded  so  beautiful  from  the 
Lady.” 

"But  what  do  they  mean?” 

The  child  hung  her  head  in  regret,  yet  did 
not  hesitate  to  reply:  "I  don’t  know,  Monsieur 
le  Cure.” 

The  tough-minded  Abbe  felt  a pang  of  en- 
dearment. The  child’s  look,  a look  which  the 
droop  of  her  head  made  the  more  poignant, 
was  so  tenderly  wishful  of  the  answer  she  could 
not  give,  that  he  was  unable  to  resist  the  appeal 
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of  such  candor.  He  grabbed  up  his  pen  to 
write  — then  halted.  A misgiving  had  crossed 
his  mind.  Would  Our  Lady  have  picked  for 
her  purpose  a messenger  who  didn’t  know  what 
the  message  meant?  The  pen  remained  idle 
in  his  fingers. 

Presently  his  grip  on  it  tightened  again. 
Those  miraculous  cures  at  the  spring  — didn’t 
they  override  the  objection?  Didn’t  the  spring 
itself,  which  the  girl  had  with  her  bare  hands 
dug  out  of  dry  soil,  support  her  claim  that  she 
had  been  following  the  behest  of  no  ordinary 
presence?  And  just  then  he  recalled  with  what 
conviction  Bernadette  had  said  of  the  Lady 
that  she  shone  like  the  sun.  A quiver  passed 
through  his  robust  frame:  had  not  St.  John 
so  described,  as  though  there  might  be  some 
connection,  "a  woman  clothed  with  the  sun”? 

The  Abbe  dipped  his  pen,  vigorously  swung 
it  into  action,  scrawling  out  a rapid  fragmen- 
tary account.  "This  will  have  to  go  to  the 
Bishop,”  he  remarked  casually,  slanting  a look 
at  Bernadette  while  he  folded  the  rough  draft. 
An  expression  of  innocent  curiosity  lay  on  her 
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young  face.  But  the  vicar,  rising  from  his 
desk,  did  not  add  to  the  comment. 

He  did  say,  calling  to  her,  after  she  had 
walked  down  the  front  steps:  "Don’t  forget 
to  come  back,  Bernadette,  should  the  Lady 
tell  you  more  about  herself.” 

The  Lady’s  little  confidante  turned  to  him 
an  obedient  nod,  and  continued  on  her  way. 
She  stepped  briskly  in  tempo  to  the  excitement 
within  her.  What  possibly  could  those  words 
of  the  Lady  mean  which  had  so  affected  the 
Abbe  that  he  must  report  them  to  the  Bishop? 
It  was  almost  as  if  they  had  frightened  him; 
yet  it  didn’t  seem  that  the  Lady,  when  she 
spoke  them,  had  intended  them  to  frighten. 
And  from  some  compulsion  of  memory,  she 
found  her  Ups  again  articulating  precisely  each 
syllable  of  them.  People  time  out  of  mind  have 
been  known  to  hum  wordless  tunes  for  the 
sheer  sake  of  their  lilt;  this,  however,  must 
have  been  a unique  instance  in  history  of  one 
murmuring,  like  a melody  without  meaning, 
words  alone. 
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Their  meaning  she  did  not  in  fact  learn  until 
late  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  in  the  home 
of  Jean-Baptiste  Estrade,  whose  assurance  we 
have  for  it  in  his  Les  Apparences  de  Lourdes. 

Bernadette  had  dropped  in  to  visit  with  him 
and  his  sister,  because  they  had  shown  an  abid- 
ing interest  in  the  grotto  and  she  now  had  need 
of  such  understanding  souls  in  whom  to  con- 
fide. Their  social  rank  did  not  intimidate  her; 
absorbed  in  the  effort,  she  recaptured  for  them 
as  best  she  could  — just  as  she  had  done  for 
the  parish  priest  — the  Lady’s  look,  her  gesture, 
the  very  tone  of  voice  which  had  carried  to  her 
enraptured  ear  the  baffling  words:  "I  am  the 
Immaculate  Conception.”  The  effort,  so  befit- 
ting the  sublime  identification,  awed  the  Es- 
trades.  They  felt  a shock  of  wonder,  as  had 
Abbe  Peyramale,  that  a simple  peasant  child 
should  be  doing  what  no  supreme  actress  could 
copy.  Monsieur,  reminded  of  an  angel  astray 
out  of  heaven,  could  not  take  his  eyes  from 
the  girl. 

But  it  was  to  his  sister  that  Bernadette,  be- 
traying a sudden  trace  of  self-consciousness, 
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directed  her  pleading,  pointed  inquiry:  "Made- 
moiselle, what  does  it  mean,  'Im-mac-u-late 
Con-cep-tion’?” 

"It  means,  child,  that  your  beautiful  Lady 
is  God’s  blessed  Mother.  To  none  other  do 
the  words  apply.”  And  Mademoiselle  Estrade 
explained  why. 

A look  as  of  joy  released  flashed  from  the 
child’s  face  at  this  tremendous  news.  But  the 
joy  had  in  it  less  of  surprise  than  of  confidence 
confirmed.  No  visionary,  after  all,  could  see 
what  Bernadette  had  seen  and  not  expect  an 
identification  to  match  the  vision  itself;  so  that 
it  did  not  sound  to  her  at  all  too  lofty.  Now 
it  became  clear  why,  throughout  her  intuitive 
raptures,  she  had  wanted  to  do  nothing  so 
much  as  to  address  that  superangelic  Radiance 
within  the  niche  in  the  fitting  terms  of  the 
Hail  Mary. 

She  was  a happy  little  thing  who  walked  out 
of  the  Estrades’  home  under  the  elation  of  a 
single  thought:  "Now  they’ll  have  to  build  the 
Lady  her  chapel.” 
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They  would,  indeed.  No  bishop  would  dare 
to  refuse  eternity’s  Queen,  nor  a cantonal  vicar 
to  dissent,  once  they  had  it  settled  in  their  con- 
sciences that  the  request  was  really  hers.  Al- 
ready favorably  disposed,  Peyramale  in  his  ur- 
gent dispatch  to  the  chancery  nevertheless  ad- 
vised caution.  But  His  Excellency,  receiving  it, 
and  sifting  the  evidence,  felt  rather  a tendency 
to  credit  the  whole  carefully  worded  testimony. 

In  this,  wider  considerations  also  had  place. 
Had  not  the  freethinkers  of  his  diocese  been 
taunting  him,  close  upon  four  years  now,  be- 
cause the  Holy  Father  had  defined  the  doctrine 
of  Mary’s  Immaculate  Conception?  Heaven’s 
direct  rejoinder,  bearing  the  sanction  of  what 
appeared  to  be  an  authentic  list  of  miraculous 
cures,  might  well  be  this:  that  at  the  grotto, 
as  the  little  visionary  insisted,  her  wondrous 
Lady  had  identified  herself  in  the  exact  terms 
of  the  dogma.  Hopefully,  Bishop  Laurence 
got  down  on  his  knees  to  ask  the  Mother  of 
Christ  to  complete  and  confirm  in  him  — if  it 
was  truly  she  — his  growing  certainty  that  it 
was. 
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Five  years  afterward,  by  the  Bishop’s  orders, 
a crew  of  workmen  were  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  a chapel  on  the  summit  behind  the 
grotto. 

But  the  processions  which  the  Lady  had 
hoped  would  come  there,  could  not  wait  until 
a chapel  stood  ready  to  receive  them:  the  pious 
folk  who  formed  them  were  much  too  confi- 
dent for  that.  In  their  unclouded  belief  that 
it  was  indeed  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  they 
were  honoring,  they  marched  to  the  grotto  as 
to  a shrine;  no  longer  a haphazard  crowd 
driven  by  idle  curiosity,  but  devotees  who  saw 
in  the  miracles  and  in  little  Bernadette  herself 
all  the  ratification  their  faith  required.  Twice 
more,  and  only  twice,  did  the  Lady  appear  to 
the  child.  But  the  processions  had  become  a 
perennial  occurrence. 

If  heaven  was  pleased,  which  the  miracles 
rather  indicate  it  was,  the  civil  authorities  were 
not.  Shamed  out  of  their  attempts  to  jail  a 
docile  fourteen-year-old  child,  these  slow-witted 
poltroons  tried  another  expedient;  by  a man- 
date from  their  prefect  which  they  had  urged 
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him  to  issue,  the  grotto  commons  were  closed. 
But  this  maneuver  did  not  succeed,  either.  For 
the  amusing  truth  is  that,  while  the  barriers, 
with  the  help  of  armed  police,  did  keep  the 
people  off  the  grounds,  they  couldn’t  stop  the 
Lady  from  appearing  in  the  niche;  which  she 
did  — on  July  16  — for  the  last  time.  Little 
Bernadette  looked  on  from  the  far  side  of  the 
River  Gave,  straining  toward  the  soul-filling 
vision  in  an  ecstasy  of  farewell,  since  she  knew 
in  her  heart  that  their  next  meeting  would  not 
take  place  on  earth.  Never  had  the  faithful 
in  attendance  seen  so  beautiful  a sorrow  on 
any  human  face  as  on  Bernadette’s  that  day, 
and  they  eyed  the  makeshift  fence  beyond  the 
river  with  anger.  Their  growls  mingled  in 
the  air  with  the  clear,  sweet  accents  of  the  child 
at  prayer. 

The  barriers  had  to  come  down.  The  local 
citizenry  did  not  long  tolerate  this  affront  to 
human  rights,  and  a delegation  carried  their 
complaint  directly  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III. 
He  had  never  heard  of  a sillier  mandate.  It 
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shocked  him,  and  he  acted,  sending  his  subor- 
dinates in  Lourdes  a countermand  with  the 
warning  not  to  delay  its  execution.  Whoever 
thinks  the  people  did  not  gloat  wildly  as  the 
lumber  was  carted  away,  knows  nothing  of  the 
French  temperament. 

The  incident  is  remarkable,  not  so  much  in 
itself,  as  for  the  overall  design  it  serves.  As 
often  as  the  great  story  took  any  such  adverse 
turn,  a quick  countertum  was  there  to  right 
it.  No  obstacle,  however  formidable,  could 
block  its  invincible  progress.  At  first  a strong- 
willed  mother  stood  in  the  way;  then  the  police 
commissioner,  the  imperial  prosecutor,  the  pre- 
fect; nor  did  the  cautious  hesitancy  of  the 
Church  help  the  cause  along,  except  very  nega- 
tively. But  the  cause  throve  on  opposition. 
Whenever  the  hostility  grew  loudly  confident 
around  Bernadette,  trying  to  make  the  child 
out  a fool,  it  was  invariably  its  own  agents 
who  began  to  look  that  part.  The  irony  of 
all  this  affords  humorous  reading;  but  the  irony 
only  reinforces  the  stirring  movement  of  the 
story  toward  its  victorious  conclusion. 
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That  is,  if  in  view  of  its  continuous  after- 
math  of  miracles  and  pilgrimages,  the  story  can 
properly  be  said  to  have  ended  at  all.  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes  obviously  has  not  done  with 
the  place.  The  waters  of  the  spring  still  cure. 
And  if  the  percentage  of  the  infirm  thus  re- 
stored is  not  remarkably  high,  the  more  note- 
worthy tranquillity  which  the  uncured  carry 
away  in  their  souls  has  been  remarked  in  one 
documented  book  or  pamphlet  after  another. 
Certainly  the  blessed  place  has  never  once  lost 
its  drawing  power.  Its  original  chapel  soon 
had  to  be  enlarged,  becoming  the  nucleus  of 
the  graceful,  tall-spired  basilica  which  now 
stands  on  that  famous  Rock  of  Massabielle. 
This  in  turn  could  not  accommodate  the  ever- 
increasing  crowds,  and  of  necessity,  by  the  end 
of  the  century,  the  lower  Church  of  the  Rosary 
was  erected,  with  its  far-flung  arms  of  circling 
ramps  to  hold  the  candle-light  processions,  and 
its  wide  doors  opening  out  on  a spacious  espla- 
nade where  the  disabled  attend  Mass  and  Bene- 
diction, row  upon  row,  on  stretchers  or  in 
wheel  chairs.  Moreover,  the  millions  who  have 
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begun  and  will  continue  through  the  current 
year  to  pour  into  this  loveliest  valley  of  the 
Pyrenees,  will  find  ready  to  receive  twenty  thou- 
sand of  them  the  new  underground  Basilica  of 
St.  Pius  X.  There  just  isn’t  room  enough  above 
ground  any  longer! 

Little  Bernadette  Soubirous  under  the  glori- 
ous influence  of  her  Lady  really  got  a move- 
ment started  which,  in  its  centennial,  bids  fair 
to  break  all  popularity  records.  It  has  made 
Lourdes  by  common  acclaim  "the  world  capital 
of  prayer,”  and  herself  — with  great  pleasure 
I add  — the  Girl  of  the  Century. 
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